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mM LARK’S * ANCHOR” Tureaps are unrivalled for 
every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 
for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 
and Scarves. There are special threads for EACH in 
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she white and lovely fadeless colours. They have silky smoothness, are strong The 
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READ 


HOW YOU ARE 
ROBBED in LONDON. 


SEE PAGE FOUR. 
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Newsagents on application. Reading Cases, 
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Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
turned, must enclose a stamped enve ope large enough 
"0 contain the contributions submitied. nder no 
Sther conditions will attention be given to work sent 
Onapproval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
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WHEN LOVELY WOMAN 
BATHES. 


ONE wonders whether the sun-burnt flappers and 
peal maidens who disport their sun-browned 
S on the beach at Brighton and the sands of 
a Tgate ever remember that a dip in the briny was 
Sa Unknown pleasure in the days of their great- 
_ “Rdmothers, 
ee hese estimable ladies seldom bathed: even baths 
t,.° 4lmost unknown to them, The result was that 
te Society ladies of the early Georgian epoch car- 
Ww lyory and silver back-scratchers with them 

®n they went to the theatres or dinner parties 
Dre allay the irritation that ablution would have 
_ “Vented. : 
ba, Brighton has the honour of being the pioneer of 
; ng, 

q Dr, Russell, the famous physician of his day 
jy, Seneration, was the first to prescribe sea bath- 

The “nice people” of the period, however, 
d 4 wht it was indelicate in the extreme, and it was 
e,. “ntil George IV., when Prince of Wales, became 
a moured of the wavelets that sea bathing became 

Popular institution. 

I The first and last time-that his father, George 

» took a dip must have heen a sight for the gods! 
h The Monarch, clad in robes of State, entered a 
ot ing machine in which he disrobed. <A regiment 

‘ he Guards presented arnis and a company of sol- 
tS waded out into the water until it reached 
hl knees, turned to the right about around the 
hel bathing machine, so that they should not 
Wi Old his “naked Majesty” and solemnly stood 

arms presented 

Then the King took his dip! 

“be the psychological moment cannon fired, the 

Mi,” struck up “God Save the King,” and, saya 

§ S Fanny Burney, who was an eye-witness, “the 
* ators applauded. loyally, and many of them 
= moved to tears!” 

The Prince of Wales, however, bathed without 
ty, mony and without clothes. . So did his lady 

"nds, with the result that the authorities ordered 

"88es to be worn. The first’ bathing dresses’ were 
onus contraptions of red and dark blue flannel. 
®Y probably contributed more than. anything else 

be Prevent bathing becoming popular with the fair, 

a Use no matter how bashful beauty may be, she 

>. °° cares to appear in public unless she looks 

®ally becoming and fetching. 

Wi Sea, bathing soon spread to France, and then, 

™ the proverbial daintiness of their nation, the 

tj, Uch flappers commenced to array themselves in 
post tasty confections imaginable. 

Wj The French fashions soon reached our shores, 

Path the result that our mermaids.of to-day wear 

Whe, more clothes when they are bathing than 

Nl they are walking. 

Nowadays really smart French bathers at Ostend 
tog Boulogne, with the exception that they discard 
it Kings, wear elaborate creations of the brightest 
ane imable colours. They wear expensive jewellery 
ha». CITY the most coquettish) parasols. Their 
mie arms they cever with bracelets. They also 
Ore, the chic high-heeled shoes and slave bangles 
‘. their ankles. } 

Tape ct own bathing belles who can afford it, are 

Pidly adopting the French fashions in bathing 
a. Umes, 
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THE FRONT ROW GIRL. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 


BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


IN DREAMS, 


In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 
And |! can pour into thine ear, 
A lover's hope, a lover’s fear, 
Can taste at will thy lips’ red wine— 
In dreams, beloved, thou art mine: 


In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 
There, only, may | whisper sweet, 
The love | hear—full, all complete: 

So must | die and make no sign— 

In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 


in dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 
On this blank earth | ne’er should dare 
So much as touch thy fingers fair, 
Much less bow down unto thy shrine— 
in dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 


In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 
Thou who art far above my state 
| needs must curse, and rail at fate; 
Mad heart, be still, and make no sign— 
In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 


In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 
Though | thy love may never win, 
Nor to thy presence enter in, 
And sit at those dear feet of thine—. 
In dreams, beloved, thou art mine! 


READ 
MY FRIEND 


KENYON’S AFFAIR, 
SEE PAGE TWELVE. 


<<] HAVE A SONG TO 
SING, HO!’’ 


By “THE BARD.” 


TO-DAY ANC TO-MORROW. 


If Fortune with a smiling face 
Strews roses on our way, 

When shall we stop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve—if grieve we must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those who wronged us own their faults 
And kindly pity pray, 

When shall we listen and forgive? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if stern Justice urge rebuke 
And warmth from memory borrow, 

When shall we chide—if chide we dare? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those to whom we owe a debt 
Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if our debtor fail our hope 
And plead his ruin thorough, 

When shall we weigh his breach of faith? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay; 

We've always time to welcome them 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow 

Come far too soon if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


o( 
THE CAT. 


Two women who had not seen each other for 
many years met unexpectedly in the street. 

‘“How do you do?” exclaimed one effusively. 

“Now, this is delightful,” said the other, who 
was the elder. ‘“ You haven’t seen me for eleven 
years, and yet you know me at once! I cannot have 
changed so dreadfully in all that time. It flatters 
me!” : 

“Oh, I recognised your bonnet!’ said the first. 


THE IRATE COLONEL: | say, waiter, I’ve just 


found a caterpillar in my soup. 
WAITER: That’s all right, sir; we won’t charge 
oxtra for it. ; 
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SSSI 
How You are Robbed 
in London. 


Confessions of a Crook. 


HOW | CAUGHT THE YORKSHIREMAN. 


“THERE is no man so difficult to take in as the 
unsophisticated countryman who comes to London, 
bent on having a good time!” I am prepared to stick 
to this statement, through thick and thin, as it 
embodies many year’s experience, of more or less 
successful mug hunting! 

The man who falls into the net of a flat catcher is 
the would-be sportsman who knows something about 
racing, cards, and the various devices for winning 
and losing money, that is compromised in the word 
“ sport.” 

For my part I used to think that “ sporty coves,” 
especially if they were parsons—and there are many 
ef the cloth who fancy they know a thing or two, 
you bet, were created by a beneficent Providence—to 
keep the pockets of men like myself who live on the 


A 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


was togged up as a sky pilot. and took a constitu- 
tional in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, 

Close to the station I spotted a likely mark. He 
was a stout, elderly man dressed in a good black 
frock suit, of country make, which, to my experienced 
eye, denoted that it had been his Sunday attire for 
many years, 

He wore one of those hard felt hats, which is @ 
sort of compromise between a silk hat and a bowler, 
and a massive gold chain was stretched across his 
waistcoat. 

I took him in at a glance and noticed that one 
of his expensive hand made boots was patched on 
the side, a fact that denoted thrift and parsimony, 
for it was obvious that a man who could afford to 
wear such good, though old-fashioned clothes, and a 
gold chain, was in easy circumstances. 

“A ounning brassy old bloke,” was my mental 
comment, ~ “I wonder if I can get into conversation 
with him?” 

Fortune just then smiled upon me. Two jaunty 
young clerks passed along, and my countryman 
asked them, in broad Yorkshire dialect, “If there 
were cheap eating-houses about?” 

“Oh, you want the Hotel Cecil, guv’nor,” replied 
one of the lads. ‘Call the first. taxi and drive 
there. You'll get a princely feed there for a Brad- 
bury without wine!” and the boys laughed rudely 
and walked on. It was my opportunity and I em- 
braced it. 

“The extravagance and levity of this great city 


' 
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AFTER THE DRAUGHT. 
Shay, waiter, my move, I think,’’ 


absence of wit amongst their 
plenished! 

Your innocent countryman, however, is the’ very 
devil ta get the better of. He is suspicious of 


fellows, duly re- 


everybody and everything, and is the possessor of , 


real wisdom, because he realises that he is a fool! 
Lord, there are times when I look back to the 
commencement of my career, and think of the 
drinks I have paid for, the dinners I have stood, not 
to mention stalls at the Alhambra and Palladium, 
on persons of this description without the slightest 
recompense for my time and expenditure. ‘I some- 
times suspect that I, and not they, was the mug! 
Only once did I touch lucky with a member of 
the fraternity, and that feat I always regard as a 
masterpiece. One morning I donned a clerical suit 


I always kept by me when I was in “ business,” and 
I looked the real goods, I can assure you, when I 


is indeed sinful, my good friend,’ I drawled, ‘12 
have only been in this modern Babylon two days, 
and I already see the shade of impending destruc- 
tion !” 

**You’re reet,” the man answered slowly. ‘The 

folk in’ Lunnon are robbers, downright robbers. 
This morn’ I had to pay five and sixpence for a bit 
of breakfast mot worth) sixpence—the Lunnon 
thieves !”’ 
' “Yes,” I answered, “the people are extortioners. 
In my peaceful Devonshire vicarage my board 
doesn’t cost me 15s, a week, while here I am paying 
three guineas for board and lodging, and they 
have the audacity to charge me extra for boots and 
attendance!” 

“Mon, I’m reet gled to meet thee,” said the 
Yorkshireman, ‘‘Thou’rt the first sensible man I’ve 
met in Lunnon!”’ 


JULY 14, 19% 


We shook hands; I had gained his conden’ 
first pop! 1108 

I told him that I was obliged to be an unW? ad t? 
resident in the wicked city, as I was com uD, 
study certain manuscripts in the British Muse 1 
and invited him to visit that institution wh? iit 
observed, was one of the few places one could ¥ 
in London without spending money! pr 

This appealed to him, and we walked to Blo? 08 
bury,’ and I escorted him around for an hour 
showed him the marbles and the mummies. 
this time he remarked that he was powerful bU® 
s0 I suggested a eup of tea ond 


gry’ 


A POACHED EGG ON TOAST 


in an A.B.C. as being nourishing and cheap! ut 
“That might be well for thee that does nowt 4, 
brain work,” he objected, ‘‘ but I want some past 


meat pie, or summut, and, dang it! you’ve epee? 
me round, I’ll stand thee dinner if we find 4 
place!” over 


I soon found a suitable establishment, ard 4 a6 
our repast I grew confidential and told him reah 
ov. my return to Devonshire I was about to P™ of 
@ sermon on the immorality and wicked 
London, and that for that purpose I was going 
get some first hand information that evening ” told 
music-halls and Piccadilly, which I said I wa 
was the shame of the Empire! w J 

“Perhaps you would like to come with menoh 
suggested. ‘We ‘could mutually protect 
other !”” sd 

“ There’s nowt I’d like better,” he said, “ but (0 
afraid. I’ve a power of notes on me that I’ve oa? 
to Lunnon for, and I might be robbed. OD¢ 
never guard against them Lunnon thieves.” o° 

“True,” I remarked, “but before I left Dees ‘ 
shire the head constable, who had been a polio® age 
in London, told me a thing or two. ‘Your ™ ove 
ence,’ he said, ‘trust no one, and if ever you joe 
more money about you than you can afferd t? 
go to the first 


PAWNBROKER’S SHOP cor 


and say you have fifty pound notes, pawn them oa? 
four pounds ten. Then if you go anywhere ¥ 
only lose or spend that amount, and when you oko 
leaving, all you have to do is to present the # out 
pay the principal and interest, and redee™ * ype 
notes, which are as safe as if they were i 
bank.’ ” io?! 
“That's a reet good idea,” said my comps go 
brightening up. ‘‘I’ll find a pawnbroker’s an 
it!” git 
We did not walk far before we saw three a 
tering balls, and inside the pawnbroker’s mY 
tryman went. ; capt 
In a few minutes he returned looking radi™, po 
“T don’t care now if I spend five pounds | is 
said, and he showed me a ticket, which he © yet 
his hand, and then placed it in his waistcoat P joo® 
I suggested that we should take a ’bus 1 |. w 
dilly, and on the journey it was an easv ma gif’ 
transfer that ticket, so carefully put in his 
coat pocket into mine. Pg 
The notes, of course, he kept buttoned UP | pi? 
they were in his possession and lardly ever 
hand off them, as I observed. tb? 
When we arrived at the Cirona I went © gf 
post office and said that I had to write ” op? 
mother. I wrote, however, to my best Ss! ‘t ge 
stuck to me always, and “ expressed”’ it so t 


received it within twenty minutes. pow 
I merely said: “ Dearest Maude, enclosed pot 
tieket for 15 fivers, pawned for £4 10a, by FiO" pail 


Take taxi, redeem same, and wait at home 
return. Shall be early. Love. George.” a0 
To make a long story short, we went to # tai 
and soon, very soon, I saw my countrymaD 

to 


A LADY WITH YELLOW HAIR. 


“Two are company,” I muttered and ise tie 
withdrew, while the couple walked in the dit, pt 
of the bar. I question if my friend disoov® 
loss that night, and when he did I have acto 
that he suspected his golden-haired com P tet 
After all, I had taught him part of an aber ede 
safe plan to avoid being robbed. a 
to inform him that to ensure perfect 
proper thing to do was to immediate 
ticket to your wife, or your office, in @ 
letter, as the pawnbroker is obliged to gi 
pledge to any person who produces the ’ 
along with the amount of loan and interes ror? 
of course, an alfidavit has been made out je” 
magistrate that the ticket haa been lost Orne 
a little formality that cannot be done 
of the moment. 
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A DOUBLE LOCK, 


When this young damsel entered Boulter’s Lock she knew she could soon get out of 
it, But she is wondering what will happen when she enters wed-lock! 
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LET’S “SOAP” SO! 
She only sees within her bubbles, f 
Eternal joys, not endless troubles, Bk, 


CHEESE IT! 
WAITER: Funny how history repeats itself; he’s saying exactly 
the same things about that piece ef cheese as another customer said 


“Your discharged parlourmaid has come to us But don’t be al 
“ armed, 
We don’t believe half of what she has said about you!” 
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) Adventures of a Lady Detective. \Y) 
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No. 2,-THE LEAF OF THE LOST PAPERS. 


T was a_ peculiar 
task that Olga 
Barr had _ before 
her. The instruc- 


tions had come by 
post, and were to 
the effect that she 
was to repair to 
Wormwood Grange, 
an old house in 
Warwicwshire, and 
there do her best 
to find certain miss- 
ing documents. It 
was of considera- 
ble importance for 
the present that it 
should not be 
known that they 
were missing, and, 
as Olga had ascer- 


tained that she 
had no acquaint- 
ance whatever 


with any of the 
people there, she decided to go down in a new 


character. The place was full of guests, as Christ- 
mas was hear. It was a great place for private 
theatricals, and occasionally lady professional 


nary case altogether‘, The papers are in the house 
—actually in the possession of one of our guests—~ 
indeed, I may say I know -exactly where they are 
and the receptacle, 


THAT CONTAINS THEM.” 
“Yes. Will you kindly tell me what the purport 


of these papers is?” 

“To be candid, they represent a concession to 
my father of a valuable patent, which, however, is 
not formally patented. My father has been gamb- 
ling at this kind of thing for quite a long while— 
until he has almost ruined himself, in fact. This 
time he really had got hold of a fortune, as, being 
a practical engineer, I could see for myself. The 
papers were taken from a safe in thé library by a 
guest of oure—the man Hardwicke, whom I pointed 
out to you, and to whom we are indebted in a large 
sum of money.” 

“That is the man who is to play the part of 
the hero in the private theatricals?”’ Olga suggested. 
“The Jewish-looking gentleman who plays the part 
of the injured. husband so well.” 

“Very well, then. Hardwicke, for certain rea- 
sons of his own, is anxious to get us into his power. 
He wants this place because he suspects there is 
coal on the estate. We know there is, and the worst 
part of it all is that amongst those patent papers 
there jis an expert's opinion on the matter,; with 


Cih 
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‘Matches, sir?” 
“Yes; walking matches,” 


talent was, requested, so Olga determined to go 
down to Warwickshire as Lily Marchant, of the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

She could sustain the character well enough, 
She had done a deal of acting in her time, and had 
all the theatrical slang at the end of her tongue, 
Accordingly’ she repaired to the hospitable mansion 
in question, where she found herself made much of 
by old Mr. Bryan Selby and his wife, who did not 
dream what her real mission in the house was, and 
also by Waltér Selby, who had brought her down on 
the unpleasant errand in question. 

*‘And now let me know exactly what I have got 
to do,” she said to Walter, on the first opportunity. 
“T understand I have to find something?” 

“That ig so, Miss Marchant—which I had better 
--eall you for prudence sake. It is a most extraordi- 


drawings and geological survey, which speaks of a 
great fortune awaiting us. But Hardwicke holds a 
mortgage on the estate, and, if he knew, could 
force us to do anything. He is utterly unscrupulous, 
and, deeming that there was money in that patent, 
the object of which my father was foolish, enough 
to explain to him, 


HE STOLE THE PAPERS.” 

“You are certain they «re still in the house?” 
Olga asked. 

“ Absolutely. I know where they are, because 
only a few days ago I happened to be passing his 
bedroom door, and s2w him looking at them. 1 
recognised the figures and traced lines on the trac 
ing linen. He keeps them in a despatch-box in an 
iron-bound chest.’’ 


JULY 14, 1% 


“You do not think he has got rid of she” 
lately?” d 

“No, he has not been out of the house verre 
the village since I saw what I tell you. I exal 
all his letters carefully, and’ the servants ows 
orders to post none for anyone. Hardwicke kp 0° 
that the patentee is dead, and that we were we 
tiating for a large sum of money on the gree oh 
of the patent, with which to pay him off. Be® a 


he does not really understand what he has got, ere 


fortunately for us, he is of too suspicious a 2” 
to consult anyone else.” py 
“TI think I should have taken the law in tbe 
own hands, and foreed open the place where 
papers are kept,”’ Olga observed reflectively. iter 
“Well, we hardly cared to do that,” We of 
Selby replied. “It is rather a high-handed ps 
to do with a guest in one’s own house. 1 wes 
you to bring all your many fascinations to wena 
and try to obtain his keys for half-an-hour- ed 
turally he always carries them with him, at” jy» 
to a silver chain after the usual method. C8” y 
get them, do you think?” 
Olga laughed quietly. If that was all ne 
quired her task was easy enough. ake 
“J think I can do that, and read Mr. Hard®” a¢ 
a severe lesson at the same time.’ Suppos? yes? 
I can show you a way to deprive him of 15 (1 at 
before a whole lot of people, in such a way oe? 
he cannot offer any objection, and that I ca? — 9” 
them and use them too without his daring to ™ bY 
“Tt sounds like a romance,” Walter pal! 
laughed in his turn. “If you can do that L% er 
say that you are the cleverist detective that Ay 
lived. It would form a dramatic part of the ©? 


WE ARE PLAYING.” 


“Tt will,” Olga said euigmatieally, “ The 
just what I intend to do.” pin 

She decided to ssy no more, beyond Ww? gall 
him to keep his eyes open and be prepared Lod ext 
in with anything that she desired. For the jos 
few days nothing was said or heard of the the 
papers, everyone being apparently engrossed se +he 
performance which was about to take place ? 
presence of a large company. act® 

The piece was an amateur one in three {pab 
written by one of the actors, the story beiDé adl¥ 


+ 


of a patient, loving husband, who is bein? pe 
treated by a young and beautiful wife, of whe jg" 
is passionately fond, she being egged on by # © fof 


ing, rascally lover, whom she has fad to resif set 
pecuniary reasons, and marry her fond but des? 
husband. ae it 
It was an old story; but, at the same ge yy 
contained one or two fine seenes, notably ce of 
which the misguided wife, after making mor us? 
her husband than she had ever done befor® “44 
him to obtain his note-case, he being rather per 
in the way of money, so that she might prov? at? 
lover with money for his flight, as the po! ard 
after him, she arranging to follow him afte™ eat? 


“The whole thing ended rather sadly with the aot 


of the husband from an overdore of the arué 


the subsequent remorse of the wife.. eat™ 
The play had been acted till everyone apP que 

to be perfect, and at length the night arriv® ndé 

part of the lover had been placed in the nee 

Walter Selby, who also acted as stage-manag® er 
Olga, cool and collected as usual, left be™ act” 

ing-room as the curtain rung up on the. 

and accosted Selby, who wags standing Jookins 


ON FROM THE WINGS. 


“Mr. Hardwicke is on the stage now,” 
pered. “In the great scenc with me he ie 
dress-coat, as you know, and I have to take th 58 
case out of his pocket, Wili you see that ? 
there?” 

“That is easily done,” Selby replied: ay * 
only to tell him that I have placed alre™ ate” 
it is a thousand to one if he thinks of it: a 
never do unless the stage-manager remin¢ e off wi 
know I run aw# 


ghe 


“Very good, then. You wo i 
the note-case to find you, and whilst 1! de* ie 
you some on and find my husband drugs ous 


Then I return to you, 2nd before him give t pe 
money. I shall take a little change at tha s 
but you muet not get flurried, as I shall 5 ca” 
It will tend to what 


to give you the cue, we 
down here for,”’ for # tt fe 
i 
The play proceeded evenly enough ¥ 


P am 
until the great scene came, and husband . o 


were alone together. 

Olga played with all the daring 
professional; she was alternately soft 
capricious and cruel; she handed he? st 
band the poisoned glass with a smile t)# 


(Continued on page fifteen-) 
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HEY took no notice of the silent 
warder. What had he to do 
with them? This was their 
last night of each other in 
life! This was their final in- 
terview. Husband and wife 
knew well that but a few 
more moments remained to 
them, and that then each 
would turn away for ever 
from the other. The man’s 
eyes were redly fierce, the un- 
controllable spirit within, 
that which had caused him 
to strike down with a single 
crashing blow a fellow-crea- 
ture dead at his feet, that 
which had brought him to 
his present condition—the 
cell for criminals condemned 
to die on the scaffold—blazed 
in his orbs still, and only 

Qy, th would quench the fire. Once more, and only 
* Would David Webster see the sun rise. 

¥. His wife was with him, by permission, but she 

hy, TOken down with agony and despair, and a re- 
®€ which was eating her dull heart, of which he 

® nothing. 

oh ‘Don’t cry, girl, for the likes of me,” he said 

%, “Ser, “I'm sorry I did it? No!” and the word 

wre Out passionately. “By G—— I’m not. No! 

h, 2 I struck down that lying devil I meant to do 

by im. No, it’s no good me saying I’m sorry. 

*hg I'm sorry for you, girl—sorry for you. Yes— 

the kiddie what’s coming.” 

Nog It 
n 


ed. 


\ ‘But it wasn’t,” he said. ‘‘ You ain’t to blame. 
by Was him—him—as brought it all about. His 
aod is on his own head, not on mine or yours. I 
t, No murderer: he was deserving of it all. But 
Me Quite ready to pay for it, girl, so don’t give in. 
s \ing says I has to die by the rope to-morrow 
ti, “ine, and I shall. But when the kiddie comes, 
i} £0 right away from the old spot and don’t tell 
Yon l about its father. Never let it know, will 
I. girl? Promise me, now, faithfully and honest. 
“Uldn’t like it ever to know.” 


YOUTH RESTORED 
DAMAROIDS 


Pmarvids are a safe and sure Cure for General 
Loekness, Spinal Exhaustion, Physical Decay, 
nq of Nerve Power, etc. They are a Unique 
W,. Wonderful Specific for Weak Men and 
Men, Effectually Restore Lost Vitality and 
‘atin counteract results of late hours and 
Reese, “Damaroids” is the True Nerve- 
tpn Tonic. ‘‘Damaroids” give new Liquid 
She 


was all through me, Dave,” the woman 
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_ Sold in boxes 8s. and 5s. post free, or 

tay, SPecial Extra Strong 12s. per box, which 

Boge effect in a few minutes. Sample packet 
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Messrs, A. $, DAMAROID COMPY., 


» Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Opposite Daly's Theatre.) 


Business Hours 9 a.m. till 8 p.m. 


SURGIGAL APPLIANCES 


ae 1923 Dlustrated. Catalogue of Surgical 
Teeliances, Belts, Syringes, Hlastic Hosiery, 

Ses, Suspensory Bandages, Enemas, and 
Ppeical Goods of every description sent 
to any part of the world in sealed cover. 


SURGIGAL APPLIANCES. 
by’ "tpply the best value for any remittance 
Sturn of post. All customers send back 


orders. Ladies may write to the 
ress for advice on all subjects. Call 


1] or write— 

ESsks. a-s. HYGIENIC STORES, LTD., 

5, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. 
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MABEL: Mother will be very angry. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY.2 i fo he 


The Silence of Sal Webster. 


=! 


“TL never speak,” muttered the woman. 
* Never—never. Oh! Dave, Dave, I wish——” 

“It’s past wishing, lass, so don’t make | it 
harder.” 

Only the woman’s dreary moans broke the ter- 
rible silence for a few moments, and then she spoke 
again, 

“Dave, he was drunk, wasn’t he?” 

“He wasn’t girl; he was sober, else I would 
have let him off. You know I owed him money, and 
he knew I couldn’t pay it. And he bragged of his 
services to me before all the crowd and said he 
could make me a pauper if he chose to be hard and 
pressing. 

“He wasnoman.for many’s the thing we've done 
for him in time past. You nursed hig missus 
through the rheumatic fever, lass, do you remem- 
ber? He forgot that. .Then I answered him as 
any man would, hot-blooded cr no, and we got to 
quarrelling hard. I stood it for a long time, but at 
last he raps out with an oath: 

“*VYou don't intend to pay me, Dave Webster.’ 

“«T did, but I won’t now,’ I shouted, - ‘You can 
do yer worst.’ 

“Then he slowly got up—it was in the ‘Rest,’ 
y’ know—and he laughed and he snapped his fingers 
in my face and said: 

“*VYon can keep what I never expected to get 
and what you never meant to give. But you ain’t 
done me, Dave Webster—you ain’t done me in one 
stiver.’ 

“And he laughed 
sat down. 

“T jumped up then and wanted to know. what 
he meant, 

“*Oh,’ he says, ‘Sal’ (that’s you, girl), ‘she’s 
made it all right with me, If you never pay me a 
farthing I’ve had principal and interest from Sal.’ 

““T didn’t know what he meant, lass, and I stood 
looking at ’em all, waiting for someone to tell-.me 
all about it. All I saw was white faces, Never a 
word was said to me. 

““*Sal ain’t got no money,’ I said at last, ‘and 
you’re a lying fool.’ 

“He jumped to hia feet, and there we stood fac- 
ing each other. 

“*Am I,” he said; ‘am I?, Go and ask her 
about it, Do you think I starve myself to lend 
you. money because you were such a mam as anyone 


in his evil throat again and 
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GOVERNESS: Your French lessons are getting worse every day, Mabel. 


She does them, 
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would be only too pleased to do a service for? No, @ 
you blind hypocrite! Sal was mine before you 
came. You took her, but—— Do you understand, 
Dave Webster—do you understand now? She was 
your missus, but——’ 

“*Tt's a cursed lie!’ I shouted. 
lie: I tell. you.’ 

“Again he Jaughed. 

“«Wait until the kiddie’s born,’ he snarled at 
me; and then, lass, the thing was done, 

“He saw me, he saw what was coming, and he 
didn’t seem able to avoid what he got. I drew back 
my fist, and I hit him in his face and he fell among 
the chairs. 

“Then, lass, I came home and just told you 
what I’d done. I kissed you, and went eff to the . 
station. Isn’t that it, lassie?” 

The woman made no anewer. 
apeak in her agony. 

‘*Let me see your face,” he said. ‘Look at me 
straight, lass, and tell me he deserved what he got. 
Tell me I did right. Look up at me, Sal, and tell 
me true. Tomorrow I’m to die—to-morrow morning 
at eight, and I’d like to walk up on the trap, feeling 
that I knew the truth for certain. Sal, was I 
right or wrong? Was he lying about you—is the 
kiddie ours, lass? Answer me! I only want ta 
hear you say it.” 

The woman’s head was bent, and to the doomed 
man it seemed an eternity before she moved. 
Slowly her head was raised, and then husband and 
wife looked into each other’s eyes. 

When her lips opened only one word came from 
them: 

“ Yes.” 

“God bless you, Sal, for that!’”’ And the man’< 
voice was ringing with a splendid light heartedness. 
“Read the paper to-morrow, girl—don’t shirk it— 
and you’ll even feel proud of me. I shan’t break 
down. Sometimes, after I'd been thinking a lot, I 
fancied I should, but not now—not now, girl. Must 
we part, warder? Good-bye then, Sal. Remember 
what I told you.” 

* 


‘It’s a damned 


She could not 


* * * * 


The next morning Dave Webster, after a good 
night’s sleep and a hearty breakfast, went out to 
meet, his fate with a step that was firm and brave, 
and a look on his face that was +alm and uncon- 
vineed of wrong, and so he remained to the end. 

a” o e * . 


That night the dark waters of the river closed 
over the quivering form of a woman, who had found 
it too hard to send her husband to his death with 
his heart full of hatred towards her, and whose only 
solution of the question of her future and her guilty 
secret lay in following swiftly intothe darkness the 
husband she had wronged. 
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ROFITEER’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER: For goodness sake, Mary, change your collar 
‘e you serve the next course, I'm sure the one you’re wearing is the same one you 
had on at lunch time. 


“ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
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Ce . INEXPERIENCED. 

OP fz 2 LEE ZB 5 wht KITTY: Jack told me | am perfect in every way. q 

MRS. BROWN (up from the country): and wouldn't you think, Jarge, HETTY: | shouldn’t take much heed of what he says. He’s only 
the owners of the shop could afford to buy some dresses for 'em? been married twice. 


UM men can 
eat nothing, 
and wutthers 
will eat en- 
nything and 
everything, 

The latter 
class is one 
with which 

I’ve b in 
pretty close- 
ly konneck- 
tid (like old 
times, isn’t it, that last bit 
of spellin’?) since me child- 

’ood’s days. 

To begin with, there 
wes father; and you 
never want to meet a man 
who culd eat more than 
father, if ’e made up ’is 
mind to do so and there 
was enny grub abart wat 
wantid shiftin’. 

The Editor sez my 
langwidge is a bit slangy 
now and again; but wat I tell ’im is that you can’t 
’av’ things orl ways, and if you pay a cockney to 
write cockney parlance, you don’t want it served up 
with a dash of ennything else. 


JANE’S DAD, 


Well, to begin with, there was father, as I sea 
before; and afterwards, wen I got out into the 
world to look around fer meself, I found that my 
dear parent was only one shell on the sands, and 
that almost all the men you met seemed to think 
that life was a big prize skeame, and that the man 
who could eat most looked like gettin’ there furst. 

Well of korse there was the exsepshuns. There 
were the pore souls wat went in for dietin’, and, 
really, after studyin’ the dizeaze fer a while, I think 
I'd prefer to ’av’ to cater ter one of the eaters 
rather than the dieters. 
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By JANE, THE SLAVEY. 
No, 2—THE MAN WHO DIETS. 


It was, ’owever, my misfortune to ’av’ to look 
after the well-bein’ of one of these delooded indi- 
viduels fer a short time, and durin’ that period I 
got a bit of an idea wat it must be to ‘ay’ to think 
wether you can eat food or only look at it. I got 
the sitchewashun by a stroke of luck. I won’t say 
wat sort of luck, as I don’t want to ’urt nobody’s 
feelin’s. 

The gentleman was a retired batcheller. I don’t 
know wy I say that ’e was a retired batcheller, be- 
cause really you ’ardly ever ’ear of married men 
bein’ very retirin’—only wen they die, 

If the rooted inference suggestid by the fact 
could in any way be dun away with, there mite 
yet be a chance for the single girls of today. But, 
in my opinion, men don’t put, quite so much store 
on marryin’ as they used to do wen I was younger. 
Possibly they see the error of utther men’s ways, 
and think that’s good enuf for them. 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


Ennyway, this man I’m goin’ to tell you abart 
was a batcheller, and I was ingaged by the ‘ouse- 
keeper as cook. 

I never ’ad so much trubble, even when Jem 
tried to break me ‘eart, as I did over that old 
bounder’s meals, 

And I never knew before that such food-stufis 
ixistid until I took on the job as cook. Of course, 
the rest of us used to ’av’ senserble English sort 
of food that you reckonized wen you saw it; but 
Mr. Pendlebury—that was the boss—’e ’ad stuff to 
eat I'd never ’eard of before, and if ’e ’adn’t tort 
me wat sum of it was called, I shouldn’t know now. 

And it wasn’t as if ’e thrived on it. You wuldn’t 
mind feedin’ ennyone on poisonus substunces if they 
looked like maikkin’ enny sort of ‘e’dway. But wen 
a man is bein’ ‘cherished like a ’ot-’ouse flower on 
food I wuldn’t insult a pig with, and that man fades 
—as if he were a hlossom—before your very eyes, 
then I say give up yer dietin’ bizness and start 
eatin’, | 

But no! 
Mr. Pendlebury, noticin’ 


For 
on flesh, 


That eviduntly wasn’t the game, 
’e wasn’t puttin’ 


SHE: And have you quite recovered from the ’flu? 


HE: No! 
SHE: Ah! 


Vm still very dull and low spirited, 
But you seem more like yourself, 


JULY 14, 1923 
thort things must be out of gear sumwher® asd 
natcherelly sent for me. 

Up I goes to ’is privit room, where ’e red ells 
papers and worked lightly in utther ways 4 
and I knocked softly before gainin’ admittune® gy 

A moment later I was before the great m9 
the ’ouse. Wen I say the great man of the 7) 
I don’t want you to imagine for a second that iy 
was fat, I never saw such a poor, dispeptick } 
in’ specimen of the superior sex in all my life 
that’s sayin’ a good deal, for I’ve made MAN one 
my particuler studdies. ( 


1 TOOK PITY ON HIM. 


“A word with you, Luffey,” sez ’e, grandley- pe 
If ’e’d bin a bit bigger, ’e’d never ’avy’ 

by me surname twice; but I took pity on ‘i™ 

sed nothin’. » ” 
“The doctor’s not pleased with me, womal: pt’ 
Again ‘is strident tones tore through 

creditin’ ears, Me! WOMAN!! _. gh 
“T’m not surprized, sir,’’ I ventured, - 


undertone, 
IT ain’t ple 


“And why?” 
‘Because who would be, sir? 

with you meself; but per’aps it isn’t the sam? 

son as the doctor’s,” 


’E looked at me with a questionin’ gaze. re 


“P’raps not,’ ’e sez. “ Ennyway, the fact fv? 
mains. The doctor is puzzled, and I’ve ! 
pounds in the last fortnite.” 

“wish I’d ’ad the looking-after of it.” 

“Of wat?” 

“The fiver.” r 

“You don’t follow me, woman. 1 have giv? 
flesh!” And ’e paused between each word 
itt more. emfussiss. (There’s sumthing radie a 
wrong with this wurd; but I ’aven’t got tim 
look it up now.) ¥: 

“Wat can I do fer you, sir?’ I asked, meets 
I euld see that Mr. Pendlebury was in a V& 
way; and as ’e was no match fer me, I gave ™ pe 

“Wat can you do! *I like that! Why, * 
trubble is because the cookin’s all wrong.” 

“That's just wat I keep sayin’——” 


MOTHERLY COMPASSION. aot 


‘“‘Then wat do you mean by feedin’ me op 
that you own, yerself, isn’t fit to eat?” 190 

I looked at ’im fer a few moments with # ed 
of deep, motherly compassion in the liquid 
of me eyes, n ri 

“Why, if you was me own boy, I'd put ee oa? 
in a month on good, wholesome food, wat ¥° 
spell in the English langwidge—none ef yer 
stuff there ain’t no name for this side of the 
nent,” 

I suppose I sounded kind, or else it wh ga? 
look in me eyes that melted him, for I Ba ot. 
relax, and I knew that I’d got anutther ree? ou" 

“Very well. Suppose I leave myself e pit 
‘ands fer a few days, and we'll see if you ©” “s 
the roses of health back to these sunken cht 

(My aunt! ’E didn’t want much!) va 

Well, this was the worst case of dietin’ cot : 
seen. The man ’ad made a fair studdy of “4 
and wen I took on ’is fissikle. salvation, I 
pose ’e wayed more than six stone. 


U 


DECLINED WITH THANKS. gph, 


After I ’ad spent a month of me life i? be gor 
out the weeds of evil feedin’ and fillin’ in sto” 
with good, old-fashioned fodder, ’e wayed me pr 
and you wuldn’t ’ay” beleaved it was the 9 

I tell you I was rite down proud of “iM, ick® 
to look at ’im just as a mother ’en duz ‘e€? io one 

“You're orl rite now, guv’nor,” I sez to in’ f 
day wen ’e found me in the gurden look 
parsley. wt 

“Ah! But I may fall back again we? 
you leave me, Jenny. 

‘“‘Orf it,” I thort to meself; but 
the tremblin’ words wat rose to my lips. 

“You'll be orl rite if YT leave you a ™® 
every day in the week,” I sez, retur™” sot 
‘ouse, carryin’ the parsley in the little ba 
me side, yer 

“But my appetite will all be gon 18 
Jenny.” at ony 

TI don’t know ’ow it is; but do you know at 
‘av’ bin married over and over again } xne™ eh 
give me mind that way a bit. Of korse, I at ot 
‘e meant, the gay old thing; but ’e was -; witli 
this time, if ever ’e was in ‘is life, gave og 
‘urtin’ /is feelings more than I culd ’elP- ah. wa of 
plainly to understand that I was not of there 
in’ type, after witch ’e took the meeneW i 
for ’im, and asked me to wish ’im luck- 

Try and fancy me Mrs. Pendlebury' 
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season now well 
ha advanced it should be easier to 
&, Winners than at the beginning of 
h, Year. Most of the’ horses have 
ne What they can de in public, and 
bnnitisons of the running of various 
are to each other enables us 
t a pretty safe opinion ag to 
\ Sught to happen when a partic- 
horse is next engaged. 


Follow Favourites. 


¥ 
Kis hot surprising therefore that at 
y, Period, favourites are winning 
th & large proportion of races. Let 
®t tuen our attention to a system 


My ®by fairly good profits.might ac- 
iy favourites win fairly censis- 


x Percentage of favourites which 

& year is over 600 per 1,000 

i 8° that it will be readily agreed 

y nytere are really large possibilities 

Mig Wing a profit by any system 

ee Methedically follows the best 
€d horses. 


dy Doubles that Win. 
ty uming, as is usually the case, 
W, there are six races to be decided 
4y°Y one day, the modus operandi is 
NING five doubles on the favourites 
Nae following manner :—First and 
Ke race, second and third race, 
Ne 4nd fourth race, fourth and fifth 
fifth and sixth race. 
vi,” this means, should two favourites 
ecutively, at least one of the 
must win, whilst if three fa- 
Sa win off the reel, two of the 
Sn are landed. . It frequently 
> is that as many ag four, five, and 
Mx first favourites are first past 
ity St in consecutive races. There 
% “Ay, when really excellent profits 
ig , Wn, especially if one or two of 
No “8vourites start at decent prices, 
mm, 5 to 2 or 3 to 1, which often 


leg 


i dom indeed does it happen that 
Vi, “ast one of thé doubles does not 
\ }And therefore the margin of loss 
Rte VAs likely to be small, whilst 
Yea 1s always a possibility of having 
§0o0d win. 


An Alternative Method, 


the Nore elaborate system of backing 
tp), Ourites in doubles is that which 
t, © €very favourite. With six 
mae the card, this means that. fif- 
Ay SUbles are backed. 


ea this might seem rather compli- 
we ey some of mv readers, I will 
high, ‘© method of making the doubles, 
Bi, 18 ag follows :— 
fiea* and second race, first and 
‘ ° “rst and fourth, first and fifth, 
mand sixth. Second and third, 


tng and fourth, second and fifth, 

hia nd sixth. Third and fourth, 

; petrg, nd fifth, third and sixth, 

fy, and fifth, fourth and sixth. 
@nd sixth. 
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The Profits might be Large. 


Backing favourites in this way en. 
sues bringing off a double no matter 
which two favourites win, but as the 
outlay is, ef course, greater than in the 
previous system, there is not much 
chance of showing a profit unless at 
least four favourites win, presuming, 
of course, that the prices returned are 
very low. 

In the event of five or six of the 
favourites winning, the profits would 
reach gurprising proportions, especi- 
ally if one or two of them are returned 
at a good price. 

Providing that bookmakers can be 
found who take these kind of bets (and 
every penciller worthy of. the name 
does so), it is not necessary to make 
out the bets in detail as the writer 
has done above. All that meed be 
stated is that you desire to back the 
favourite in each of ‘the six races in 
fifteen mixed doubles. 

In the first system explained abeve, 
it would be advisable to detail each 
bet, as it is rather more complicated 
than the latter system. 


Do Not Vary the Stake on Any One 
Day. 


The amount of each stake should be 
equal for each individual day, but 
readerg can easily increase their stak- 
ings after a losing day in accordance 
to the capital at their command. 

True, these systems do not require 
a great amount of study in the work- 
ing ef them, neither can they be said 
to satisfy the person who leves to pick 
hig own fancy; but there is at least 
this to be said about them, they show 
profits over any extended period et 
time. 


REPLIES TO READERS ON 
RACING TOPICS, 


Conducted by “ VICTOR.” 
Please Note.—All questions must be 
plainly written, and the reader’s name 
and address must accompany every 
query. 
Readers must give a pen-name, or 
initials, whereby they will easily recog- 
nise their answer in this celumn. 


BERT F.—‘ Cranbourne”’ was the name 
it was known by. 

ALICE.—Certainly, by all means allow 
him facilities for working the system. 

AUSTIN.—Don’t worry any more about 
them. We have had several com- 
plaints about the same firm. 

C.. B.—Pleased to hear about the sue- 
cess of your new scheme. 

TWIG.—The name of the. mare you 
mentioned was Little Eva. 

E. W. L. (Ealing).—You are entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt. 

BOVEY.—If they both started at. equal 
prices you must reckon up your bet 
ae though it were a dead-heat. 

WALTER B.—He has no claim against 
you, 
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BETTING BY SYSTEM 


“WioroR” EXPLAINS HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
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L. C.—Write to any reliable commission 
agent, stating your requirements. 

BERMONDSEY.—Sorry, but the scheme 
dees net interest us. 

CYRIL G@.—You overlooked the fact that 
your bookmaker’s limit for a place, 
when the favourite starts at odds on, 


is 3 to 1. He is quite accurate in his 
payment. 

ORCHID.—Regret we cannot trace. the 
infermation you require. ’ 

BUMBLE B.—It was ridden on that oc- 
easion by Tod Sloan, and its price 
was 6 to 1. 

ROB ROY.—The subject has no interest 
for us. 

LEE P. P.—Thanks for. letter. 
gratulations. 

MIMI.—It is not much cheaper to go 

,by road, and not half as quick. 

CINDERS.—See reply to “LL. C.” 

SIMON.—No other horse was mentioned, 

LODGER.—He was not riding then. 

COFFEE.—We do not recommend firms 
to readers. 

MASON.—What could you expect for 
the price you paid. 


Con- 


Srimeaye 
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In these articles various methods 
of Making Money by System are 
described weekly. :: :: 
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GEORGE EAST —Your knowledge ap- 
pears to be very limited. Read the 
facta again and drop us a line. 

LEWIS.—Good luck! ‘Hope your port- 
manteau will soon be full of Brad- 
burys and Fishers. 

CATT ,—(1) Had you backed the three of 
them you would have been on a 10 te 
1 winner; (2) if you deviate from your 
system you cannot expect to show 
much success. 


)of 
COULDN'T HELP IT. 


Weeks: I once knew a man whe really- 
enjoyed moving. 

Seeks: I don’t believe it. 

Weeks: It’s a fact. You see. he lived 
in a heuse beat. 


Jo( 


RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 


Clerk: I want an increase of salary. 

Employer (wearily): All right! Any- 
thing else? 

“And I want to get off an hour ear- 
lier every day , so that I can spend it.’”’ 


’ 


> 


SHE: So sorry to hear you’ye lost your wife. Hew did it happen? 
HE: Well, she was a little sick and was carried off in three days! 


SHE: So sudden! 
HE: No, worse luck; by a doctor! 


By a fever, I suppose? 


- to what you were thinking of. 
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AY HAVE a friend named Kenyon, who 
a. has spent most of his life in a 

, musty little office, the windows of 
which. overlook Fetter Lane. TI 
asked my friend the other day 
how certain events in his life had 
come to pass, and from what he 
said I learned of the little scenes 
given below. 

Place: The National Gallery, 
Time: Three o’clcck in the after- 
noon of a summer’s day three 
years ago. Kenyon,‘ feeling 
very tired of himself and things 

generally, strolls in and takes a seat in front & a 
great naval picture which he does not see. He is 
looking fixedly at a tiny burst in the toe of his 
patent-leather boots, and reflecting sadly that those 
boots cost twenty-five shillings. 

Suddenly he becomes conscious of two additions 
to his immediate atmosphere. One is a faint sug- 
gestion of the scent of dew-splashed heliotrope; the 
other is a delicate rustling sound. aa of fine silk 
lightly jarred on by lace. He jerks sharply back 
to himself the foot’ at which he has been gazing, 
and, rising to hia feet, brushes almost roughly the 
sleeves of a girl's dress. 

His “I beg your’’--comes simultaneously with 
that of the girl, and as their eyes meet he raises 
his hat, the girllaughs frankly, and, if a little 
rudely, still very musically, in his face. Kenyon, 
who is rather a neryous man, realises that the girl 
before him is wonderfully pretty, and that her gaze 
is more bewilderingly frank and open than that of 
a boy of ten. 

“TI am very sorry. 
ness,’ ’says Kenyon. 

“T was thinking——’” 

‘Now, that is delightful of you! I have been 
looking at you, and worrying myself into fidgets as 
Will you really tell 


Please forgive my clumsi- 


me—truly I mean?” 

Kenyon’s nervousness is disappearing, and he 
notices that the girl’s face, like the one ungloved, 
dainty hand she raises, is prettily sun-browned. 

“Well, really, I was thinking of a crack in the 
toe of my boot, and wondering how long it would 


How is it that it is easier to get a 
wife than it is to get a cook? 

Every man has hia price, but most 
of us get beaten down while bargain- 
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take to make the boot unwearable. But you ought 
to tell me what you were thinking of, don’t you 
know, since I have been so frank?” 

“Oh! I was merely wondering what you were 
thinking of, and why your tie came over the top 
of your collar at the back?’ j 

Kenyon’s hand flies to the back of his neck, as 
he says: 

“Of course one ought to think of pictures here,” 

Then they walk into the next room and discuss 
the Flemish school and songs, whilst at intervals 
Kenyon wonders whether he ought to be horse- 
whipped or congratulated. 

They leave the building, and on the steps Kenyon 
unblushingly asks the girl where she is going. 

She replies naively: 

“TI don’t know really, until six o’clock.’”’ 

“May I come too?” 

“Yes, that would be nice!” 

“Oh! I shall be delighted.’ 

“Then we had better take a taxi.” 

“Will you let me tell him where to go?” 

“Of course; I don’t know a bit,” 

They drive aimlessly down Regent Street, and 
Kenyon stops the taxi outside some tea-rooms 
draped with art muslin. . They spend an hour in 
chatting over tea, and strawberries and cream; and 
then the girl says she must go to Victoria because 
she has to catch a train “at six something.” 

Kenyon feels in his pockets a little nervously, 
and then calls for a taxi. At the station Kenyon 
recommends an illustrated paper in preference to a 
railway novel, because he knows he has only a shil- 
ling in his pocket. The girl takes hér seat in a 
first class carriage, and just before the train moves 
off, smiles prettily at Kenyon as she hands him a 
little newspaper cutting. 

He reads a paragraph which describes the find- 
ing in some chambers that morning of the body of 
a barrister who had blown his brains out. No one 
else is in the first-class carriage, and Kenyon hears 
a funny little moan as the girl whispers through 
the open window: “I came shopping this morning, 
and was to haye met Jack in the National Gallery 
this afternoon. I heard boys erying this out before 
I went there.” 


Set sti 


ane 


GILES: Oi be working no longer for Varmer 
FAIR FARM HAND: And what's the reason for 


GILES: ’Cos Oi doan’t loike his remarks, 


JULY 4, 


Kenyon stammers, and would give his - 
the price of a ticket to Lewes. “I am 8°—_ 4g) 

“Good-bye! You have been so jolly! oF asd 
care, the train is geing quite fast. Good-by? po 
Kenyon is almost thrown off his feet when b¢ a¥ ” 
back to the platform as the train whirls aw 
Lewes. 


* * * * * 


: py 
Three years pass, and during that time a” 


oo 
oo" 
e 
worldly circumstances are vastly improved. | h or 
cepts an invitation te spend a few days wit ait 
people at Eastbourne. On the evening of b!® mac? # 
there, he is introduced to the girl whose prem sco ; 
the National Gallery had suggested to him ee toh 
of a dew-splashed heliotrope—Miss Varney: pee e 
has been extended to a week, and he has Toe, 
nervous dread during that week of Miss is oot 
recognising him. On the last evening of m0 
they are sitting together chatting on # P 
overlooking the sea. ugh? oe 
Kenyon says: “Angel, Daisy, perhaps I ode a 
have done it before you promised and ™™ ig 
happy, but—I did not dare. I’ve a conf 
make!’’ ; 
“Angel, Daisy,’”’ who is three years olde 00%) 
she was three years before, says: ‘‘ That is 4id® 
Bob, because I have also to confess, onlY— os 
like either.” pr 
“But, Daisy, dear, I know mine’s ever a0 ge 
worse than yours. It’s different altogethel ive 
tell you mine first, but—promise you will f 
Daisy!” 
“Will you promise you won’t—think ™ é 
horrid when I tell you mine?” portid o 
“Little one, I couldn’t think anythin | of y" 
you, but I don’t know what you will think " 
Daisy, this‘ is my confession: I was the we oe 
spoke to you in the National Gallery t#™”_1¢ 


ago, and saw you off at Victoria. Do you” t 

angry?” d go”, 
“Do you—did you think anything hor? 

me because of that, Bob?” er 


“Daisy, my own little girl!’ 

“Well, that’s what my confession 
and——”’ 

“Angel, Daisy!’ 

“You mustn’t, Bob.” 

And last week Kenyon was married. 


a8 


DO Cera oo 


A telegraph messenger, at a small tow ep ita 
South of England, was greatly amused ie pe 
follow remark from an old lady to wh? ist! 
livered a telegram :— 4 onde A 

“Bless my soul, and that telegraph 1% pte® of? 
quick! Here’s a telegram from my aus ast 
the way from Ireland, and the gum on the 
isn’t dry yet.” 


Brown, miss, after this ’ere day is dome — y 
that, Giles? rs 
He told me Oi be sacked. + 
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FResER en 
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¢ SHE: Thank goodness I’m not going to be your future wife. 
en | HE: Hear, hear; how about being my present cre? 


BT sie: ) cs a 3 : ELLA: You might just as well dive 
ort eSecte aoe ‘ im. You’ve been posing there for ten 
minutes, 


VICAR: Really, Miss Stimpson, does your mother approve of you wearing that scanty costume? 
' MISS STIMPSON: Oh, no, vicar; but please don’t tell her because it belongs to her, 


BELLA: Well, | thought 1 could see 
a camera man about. 


et 
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* JUDITH, at last it is 
tinished! My masterpiece! 
The picture that will make 
me famous! Say you are 
glad for my sake, little 
one,”’ 

He turned towards her, 
joy illuminating every fea- 
ture of his fair, boyish 
face. But the girl ad- 
dressed as Judith did not 
answer, 


‘What is the matter? 
You are not sorry to see it 
finished, are you? Do you 
think I won’t need you 
any longer—that the sit- 
tings will be over? «Don’t 
worry about that, Let's 
throw aside dull care for 
to-day. Change your 
clothes and I'll take you 
out to iunch, and we'll 
open a bottle of wine to celebrate.” 

He spoke carelessly, his eyes returning to the 
huge canvas stretched across one side of the room, 
und he failed to see the change that came over the 
girl’s face as he spoke, 

Her great dark eyes glowed and her mouth 
twitched conyulsively, and then she answered: 

“Glad it is finished—why should I be? What is 
it to me, your success or your failure? I have been 

your model and my work is done. Now let me go, 
and, if you wish to celebrate, eall in your friends. 
They will be glad to drink with you.” 

He stood aghast at her outburst. 

“Have I. offended you, Judith? I beg your 
pardon. I meant my offer in all friendliness,’ he 
said slowly. 

“Do you wonder that I speak now—I, who have 
been silent all these weeks? It is because of your 
cousin’s visit yesterday and your words to me to- 
day.” 

She spoke with a slight foreign accent and a 
peculiar liquid quality of tone that made every word 
musical. He listened, a slight frown wrinkling his 
smooth brow. 

‘ What has my cousin’s visit to the studio to do 
with the question?” he asked impatiently. 

“Do you remember the first day you saw me?” 

“Shall I ever forget it! I was wandering 
through the Jewish quarter, seeking a type, and 
then I saw you. You were standing in an open 

doorway. You had on a blue frock that showed 
every curve of your slim form. It had no collar, 
and I saw your young*throat, like a slender column, 
upholding your small head. The low brow, the 
great, mournful dark eyes, the wide space between 
them, the slightly aquiline nose, the full red lips— 
just as I had dreamed of them. At first, I thought 
I must still be dreaming, and then, as you became 
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JONES: | believe I’ve seen you under the influence of liquor twice this week. 
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‘** Captive . 
of My 
Bow and 
Spear.” | 


A TRAGEDY OF AN ARTIST'S 
STUDIO. 
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conscious of my prolonged stare, your eyes met 
mine. Into’ them came the /expression I had been 
longing for—pride, terror, dignity. I could scarcely 
refrain from shouting with joy. I had no difficulty 
in persuading your unele to allow you to sit for 
me; and this is the result. And you ask me if I 
remember our first meeting!’’ 

He laughed a little, wholly restored to gooa 
humour. 

“For six weeks I have come to your studio and 
posed for you. You have been kind to me, ane 
courteous. You have shown no surprise that the 
niece of a dealer in second-hand books should be 
what I am. You have not questioned me, Shall 
I tell you my story—do you care to hear it?’ 

“T shall be proud to think I have won your 
confidence, Judith,” he answered gently. 

He seated himself on a couch, from which he 
could still see his beloved canvas, and lazily filled 
his pipe. He was willing to listen to her. She was 
an odd girl, unlike ar ordinary model, and he had 
really become interested in her. 

He had served his apprenticeship in Paris, and 
had taken, as a matter of course, the friendship ot 
the Latin Quarter, for his nature was fundamentally 
opposed to levity, He-had seen life in various 
phases during the course of his twenty-eight years; 
but his ideal of womanhood was, and always had 
been, embodied in the tall, aristocratic form of his” 
cousin, Edith Kingsley, 

Judith seated herself on a pile of cushions be- 
side ' him. Her rich, Oriental. dress set off her 
peculiar beauty. ‘Her hair, entwined with strings 
ef pearls and golden chains, hung like a mantle 
about her shoulders, and her slender, bare arms 
glistened with bangles. Her Cark eyes gleamed 
with sombre fire, and her small hands were tightly 
clenched to prevent their trembling. 


yuLy & a 
“To you,” she began, “I am the aaushe™ ye 
poor Jews. Among my own people I ibe at 
highest rank. I was born in the East, pw 
child of a noble race, and I had maidser¥® och 
attend me, Then, while [ was still a child, is pe 
tion drove us away, and we wandered. It at : 
curse of my people to wander, and find no f a 
where. tate? 
“I was my father’s companion, and be ee 
He was the most learned man in th ygif 
tribe. We wandered slowly through Souther? we 
and Northern Africa and Europe. Then W® ‘ 
in Poland, and there my father died.” all, 
She paused a moment, and then continued t ol 
“After his death I came to Engiand- j 
his wish, and I made my home with mY ype. 
people, who had been there a long time. 
last of our family. I may never marry, 
name will die with me!”’ e wry 
Her yoice broke, and she covered her fae 
her hands, by a 
Gecil felt that silence was his best symp 
he waited for her to regain composure. asl 
When she raised her head again her ey®®” 
proudly. pow” 
“J am the daughter of a line that for © A 
has been eminent among my people, and ¥ 0 
your cousin entered the studio yesterday, she ae 
at me as though I were an outcast. Sine gor 
been with you I have learned what model# e gee | 
times are; but until yesterday you trea 
your equal. Now, since she has shown Ww 
thinks of me, your manner has altered, 2” or 
you show me that her estimate of me is Ane lh 
“I am a woman to be treated to wine; | 9 
with a kiss; to laugh when you laugh, 2? 
when you leave me.” te" 
“Judith!” he cried, starting from his 8° yor 
“Ts it not so? Deny it, and I will belie’ | pw 
She, too, had risen, and she stood fa” 3 
defiantly. wot ot 
“Last night,’ she continued, “ when I i 
ing away, you followed me to the door: tne? v6 ; 


me. 


pe of 
os 


you say good-night, Judith?’ you said, and vpyat po 

drew me to your breast and kissed me t wp! 

it mean to you—that kiss? Nothing! ne 

it have meant to me?” a? 
His eyes fell; he was confused. Ww? 


I 
“TI told you I was sorry, Judith;, that if 
never forget myself again,” he stammered. at 
“Yes, you promised, and I believed ¥? igh! ish 


came again to-day, so that the picture 


finished. It is finished, this work of yO", 40 
hand, and you ‘ask’ me if it is good!—% ne £2 
upon my ancestress, the Jewish maiden, wait ut 


those white-robed Knights of the Temple 
cestors! 

“*Oaptive of Bow 
it, and eyen as she is captive to that plom 
would you make me captive of your 
spear.’ I should lie at your feet and lav 


Tig 
pe og 
i 0 
and Spear’ have ¥° go" 
pow ot 
vib 


NE 


BROWN: If you were in that state, sir, it is very likely you did see me twice, 
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we ‘ve of you. I should forget I am the daughter ot 
ve edie line, and be your slave, and yon would not 
8 v love me.”’ 

ff h Her soft voice became shrill in her fierce excite , 


Es 
af Cecil was amazed. 
ryt pession that underlay her seeming docility. 
of — justice, the kiss had been taken idly, and duly 
Lift ahernted of. His proposal to-day had been made in 
ia 7 to T gladness of heart. He had wanted someone 
a | Share his pleasure. He had no ulterior motives— 

:| h as she had credited him with—and he was 
ae 


He had not dreamt of the 
To do 


ia arrassed at her outbreak. 

wd “You would not even love me,” she repeated; and 
per | the something in her attitude of desolation brought 
truth home to him. 

W, The defiance was made because she knew her own 
yy tkness. 

f For a moment the suddenness of it blinded him. 
possibility swept before his eyes, and 
, as quickly as he had been fired. 
a& woman intuition, she re2d the change in 
His blue eyes dropped before hers. He 


; daz ing 
yo the zling 


i it 
AF hj 
sh ad face. 
ia f ed away and went to the window, where he 
vs ype, gazing idly at the passers-by. She came to 


ther pride kept her up. 
He wanted to 


softly. She was clad now in the quaint street 
0: ™ - - . 2 
st ] — that had at first brought a smile to his 
O46 | 4, Good-bye,” she said, holding out her hand 
ye im; 
idly. 
; ge by Her face was very pale and her eyes troubled, 


speak, to say something, _ but 


. %,, Good-bye, Judith. Shall I see you again 
nh?” he asked awkwardly. 
f hig he nodded, and withdrew her hand slowly from 


f Se 
wi? Yo, vnen: as if bowed by a grief too heavy for her 
ae | tg? shoulders to bear, her head dropped forward, 
‘oo She glided towards the door. 
o A moment’s pause on the threshold, where, last 


- 4) 
i oat, he had kissed her, and then she passed out 


ie | Ais sight, and he knew that it was for ever. 
)o( 

18 
ue | VERY BITTER. 

ty d —__ 
18 a A man who frequently visits a scientific friend 
ts “port distance out of town once found him in his 
ps “Dy, Patory studying a dark brown substance spread 
04 : ©n a sheet of paper. 
oS g 9% I say, Jones,” said the scientific person, when 
.# nj tings had been duly exchanged, ‘would you 
“Ay letting me place a bit of this on your tongue? 


Yo On, ste has become sadly vitiated by trying all 

1 - of things.” 

“oe hi, certainly,” 

b d, and he promptly opened his mouth, 

a *n, € professor took some of the substance under 
ie i lysis and put it on his friend’s tongue, where- 

od Ay? the visitor worked it around in his mouth for 
\ ON minute, tasting it as he might have sam- 

 .» choice confection. 
Note any effect?” asked the professor. 


responded the accommodating 


vf a <, No special effect.” 
Oo | +. Tt doesn’t paralyse or prick your tongue?” 
An Not that I can detect.” 
ft | hy a didn’t think it would. There are no alkaloids 
y «then. How does it taste?” 
pil]. Very bitter.” 
Very bitter, eh?” Then, after a pause: “All 


iy , ~d that will do.” 

7 _-..¥ this time the caller’s curiosity was aroused. 
t is it, anyhow?” he asked,” 

don’t know. That’s what I am trying to find 

ih N Someone around here has Leen poisoning 

tt Ps with it.” 

ii ¥ ys i. - jor 

raat | ; ALL FOR NOTHING. 

Dy 6 tt. Stocks: Tommy, I sbhan’t need you after 

ye \,tday, 

* Phe Ottice Boy: What’ve I done? 

Yo, T. Stocks: Nothing. That’s why I shan’t need 


—)o( 
HIS ONLY CHANCE, 


| rf a, 
gl wt, You talk a good deal in your sleep, John,” eaid 
A, « plenpeck. 

t's the only chance I get,’ said John meekly. 


)o( 


pS hel: My new teacher’s awfully mean. 
) . «other: Hush! You mustn’t say that! 
Yo, Vell, she is. What do you think? She bor- 
“Ny ™y knife to sharpen a pencil to.give me a 
Mark with,” 
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“Hi, Johnny, come and help me to pick the gentleman up.” 
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The Adventures of a Lady 
Detective. 


(Continued from page six.) © 
trace of guile. With honeyed words and sweet 
caresses she lulled the helpless man into a deep 
slumber, and then she changed. 

With feverish haste she went through his poc- 
kets, and, as she expected, found nothing. Under 
cover of her search, she bent down and fiercely 
whispered in the sleeper’s ear: 

“Where is the case? it is not in your pocket. 
Your stupidity is spoiling it all.””. Then, as he made 
no reply, she went on: “'Turn over a little to the 
right, so that I can get your keys. Quick!—they 
will notice what has happened else.” 

She literally tore the keys from the ring and 
wayed 

THEM ALOFT TRIUMPHANTLY. 

“And now to get to his safe!” she cried, 
money and my jewels both together!” 

She darted off the stage amidst a roar of ap- 
plause. The sleeping man stirred a little uneasily. 
He dared not move, he dared not spoil the great 
scene of the play, but he breathed more freely as 
Selby entered and fell into a long soliloquy. He 
was not supposed to see the drugged figure in the 
armchair as he sat at the table. ® 

He turned as Olga entered. In her hands she 
held a bunch of keys and papers, 

“Quick!” she cried to Walter, interpolating 
words foreign to the text. “TI. stole his keys, and 
here are the precious papers. I crept up to his 
room and opened his chest, ont of which I got these 
Will you see that they are correct?” 

A flash of light broke on Selby as she glanced 
into his face. He took all the papers and hurriedly 
examined them. There was an expression of grati- 
tude on his face, which was not all histrionic ability, 
as he glanced through them and. saw that they were 
the missing documents, all complete and not one 
wanting. 

“A thousand thanks!” he said. 
I can do anything to——” 

But intent on the play again, Olga fairly pushed 
him from the room, 

“Get you gone at once!’’ she cried. ‘“‘ Every- 
thing is arranged between us, and all I have to do 
now is to rsetore these to their place.” 

As Selby disappeared she approached the sleep- 
ing figure. She had to attach the keys, and then, 
as she touched him, ery: : 

“He is dead! I have murdered him!” 

The words rang through the room, and the cur- 
tain fell on a roar of applause, Behind the “rag” 


“ His 


“And now, if 


Hardwicke -rose and literally glared at his com- 


panion. 


PAGE FIFTEEN 


He’s bin and squashed my banana. 


“Dead, am I?” he growled. ‘Pity you hadn’t 
died years ago!” 

Hardwicke did not wait to be complimented on 
his acting the following morning, as he left the 
Grange early. But everyone, Selby especially, 
agreed that no more successful theatricals had ever 
taken place in his recollection. 
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NEXT WEEK: “THE LEAF OF THE OLD 
ENTANGLEMENT.” 
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WILLIE’S RESOLUTION SHATTERED. 


A little boy came home one day from school in a 
very bad humour. Another boy, Jack Jones, had 


- given him a thrashing, and he wanted revenge. 


“Oh,” said his mother, ‘“‘don’t think of revenge, 
Willie. Be kind to Jack. Heap coals of fire on his 
head. Then he will become your friend,”’ 

Willie thought he would try this method. Se 
the next day at recess, just as he was buying a 
lemon cake for luncheon, Jack appeared and said:— 

“Look here, I licked you yesterday; but I didn’t 
give you enough: Now I’m going to lick you 
again.” 

And he planted a hard blow on Willie’s stomach. 

Willie gasped, but instead of striking back, he 
extended his cake to Jones, 

“Here,” he said, in a kindly voice, ‘I'll give 
you this. I make you a present of it.” 

Jack, in glad amazement, fell upon the cake 
greedily, and it had soon disappeared. 

“Scott, it was good!” he said. ‘‘What did you 
give it me for?” 

‘‘Because you struck me,” said the heaper of 
the coals. 

Instantly Jack hauled off and struck him again, 

“Now go and get another cake,” he said. 
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has been Quality —and to-day — 
Quality ranks. first in the principle 
-on which LIPTON’S business is 
conducted. LIPTON’S take a 
_ personal pride in the excellence 
of everything they supply for the 
table. Judge for yourselves how 
well that ideal is maintained in 


all you buy from LIPTON’S 
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